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Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, and of his 
Sons, Richard and Henry. 
Letters and other Family Papers. By Oliver Crom- 
well, Esq. a descendant of the Family. 4to. pp. 733. 
London, 1820. 


Or all the bulky volumes that perennially issue from the 
wholesale manufactory in Paternoster Row, we think the 
memoirs of Cromwell the most likely to create disappoint- 
ment, since the nature of the work and its imposing title 
must naturally have excited some interest. We confess 
that, prima facie, we did not place much hope in the cir- 
cumstance of these memoirs being written by a ¢ descendant 
of the family,’ since we are aware that it has been often 


resorted to by modern novelists; and we have now before’ 


usan advertisement of ‘ The Life of George Barnwell, 
written by a Descendant. of the Barnwell Family,’ Not 
that we would be supposed to make any invidious compa- 
rison between * The Protector of the Commonwealth,’ 
and the * London Apprentice,’ well knowing that, 


‘One murder makes a villain ; 
Millions, a hero.’ ° 


The history of the period in-which Cromwell lived,— 
the leading evewts of his life,—and even his character, as 
he himself exhibited it, are generally known; it was not, 
therefore, on these points that we looked for information 
in the work before us; but, as Cromwell’s: biographers hi- 
therto have been his enemies, we expected that a descen- 
dant of his family might have possessed some documents 
which would have made us acquainted with the private 
history of this extraordinary individual, and have shown 
us what he really was, not what he appeared to others. 

The principal object of Mr. Cromwell, appears to have 
been to vindicate his ancestor from all the imputations 
cast on him after the restoration; but he has attempted 
‘co much, and has much oftener failed than succeeded. 
We are aware that when the kingly authority was restored, 
the character of Cromwell was much, and often falsely, 


 aspersed; but we are not to look for a refutation of those 


calumnies in the writings of his panegyrists, during his 
, and yet thisis the precise, the only evidence that 
us descendant adduces. 

Mr. Cromwell seeins much displeased at the generally 
hich that his ancestor was originally a brewer, 
— e contends ‘ has been said by his enemies, for the 
“ reed degrading him ;’ but he does not bring forward 
a > si test evidence in refutation of the assertion, if we 
Se P & speech of Cromwell in Parliament, on the 12th 

ptember, 1654, in which he says, * 1 was by birth a gen- 


t Poe 
Mpa neither living in any considerable height, nor yet 
Voi On the other hand, he refers to Peck’s 
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Memoirs of the Life and actions of Croniwell, in which 
he is said to have grown rich at home ;—by what meaps 
Mr. Cromwell doés not tell us, but we know none so_ 
likely as trade. " 

The anecdote of Cromwell's striking the Duke of York, 
(afterwards King Charles,) when they were both boys, at - 
Hinchinbrooke, and Clarendon’s relation: of Cromwell's: 
dream, are both denied; but we must confess that the:- 
reasoning of the author has rather convinced us of their 
truth than otherwise. The stories of Cromwell’s irregu- — 
larities at college, and at Huntingdon, are attempted to _ 
be refuted, by reasoning the most futile and ndiculous; . 
nor is the author more fortunate in his attempt. to prove, - 
that his ancestor understood the Latin lany uage well, since 
the very circumstance he adduces in support of it, proves, 


the direct contrary, namely, that he did net speak Latin. 


in answer to the Dutch deputy, who addressed him in that 
language. a te : : , 
The original documents introduced in this work, are. 
less numerous and less interesting than we should have . 
expected to have found them. Some of the best are not . 
from the family papers, but from the British Museum, © 
where there are manuscript materials for a much better 
biography of Cromwell than has yet appeared. | 
Omitting the author's view of the public events, in 
which. his ancestor made so distinguished a figure, as an 
‘ often told tate,’ we shall make one or two extracts from 
the biographical part of the work, as specimens of the au- . 
thor’s. style. The account of Cromwell’s conduct to - 


Charles, we deem extremely questionable :-— 


‘Cromwell: certainly very reluctantly concurred in the 
measure of the trial of the king. His sincerity in the ne- ° 
gociation for his restoration upon moderate terms, and 
his assistance in. favouring the hing’s escape from Hampton 
Court, and placing him in a state of personal freedom to quit 
the kingdom, cannot reasonably be doubted. ‘Lhe insincerity - 
he discovered in the king in the treaty, and the threats of the 
agitators, wlio appear to have comprehended the greatest part - 
of the army, alarmed him, and: satisfied hun that he could be © 
of no further service to the-king, than to facilitate his escape ; 
and it was the king’s own fault that he did notavail himself of ~ 
the opportunity afforded him.’ 


Of the military talents of the Protector our author _ 
thus writes :— \ 


‘Cromwell fought the battle of Horncastle, or Winsby, 
commanding (Lord Fairfax, in his memorial says,) the Earl 
of Manchester’s force, which had: been previously joined b 
his lordship, and under the immediate eye of the earl: that © 


" 
‘ 


he (Cromwell,) had the command of the van, the reserve of “ 


horse, aad the earl all the foot. The royalists were defeated. 

In this same battle, Rushworth says: that the -eash's horse and 

foot came to the attack singing psalms ; that Cromwell's horse 

was shot and fell «pon him; -and that, ashe rose, ‘he. was 

knocked down by the gentleman that’ charged him, supposed 

to be aa Ralph Hopton, but that be again rose, and recovered 
——i. 
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a poor horse in a soldier’s hand, which he mounted, and pur- 
sued his success. In favour of this same cowardly general was 
suspended, at the request of the same General Lord Fairfax, 
the operation of the self-denying ordinance, that he might be 
present and assist in the then expected engagement with 
the royal army, and which shortly afterwards happened at 
Naseby; the total defeat of which was principally, if not 
wholly, attributed to Cremwell’s courage and conduct. He 
afterwards subdued the Welch royalists: defeated the Scots’ 
army under Duke Hamilton, though very greatly superior 
in numbers to his own army; he defeated the Scots’ army at 
Dunbar, and reduced Edinburgh Castle; and, finally, de- 
feated King Charles the Second’s army at the battle of Wor- 
cester. ‘These, with many other lesser engagements, were 
the successes of Cromwell’s arms. 

‘ The unimpeachableness of his (Cromwell’s,) private cha- 
racter, and his sobriety and morality, and religious deport- 
ment, in all his different situations and circumstances, also his 
bravery and personal courage, and his great abilities, are al- 
lowed on all hands; except his courage in the solitary feeble 
attempts of Mr. Holles, they are indisputable; but he is de- 
scribed by his lordship (Clarendon,) and all other his ene- 
nies of the then, and even of the present times, as hypocriti- 
cal and tyrannical, eruel and blood-thirsty ; as obtaining his 
elevation by deceit and violence, and generally, as a most 
wicked and depraved character, destitute of every valuable 
quality and worthy motive in any of his seemingly-best ac- 
tions.’ 

The account of Cromwell’s death is principally gleaned 
from the Thurloe Papers, and, therefore, presents little 
novelty. That Cromwell was a religious professor is well 
known, but that he was ‘a really religious character,’ 
must be proved by better evidence than his prayers and his 
letters, before it can be credited. Puritanism was the sin 
of the age in which Cromyell lived, and it was consider- 
ably increased by the ferce of his example. Many of his 
letters and his speeches are more nearly allied to blas- 
phemy than to real religion; and his descendant has done 
nothing to disprove that he was the arch-hypocrite he has 


hitherto been represented. 

From the letters in possession of the family, printed in 
this volume, we select the following, dated 13th August, 
1649, and addressed to Dorothy, the wife of Richard 
Cromwell :—- 

‘ My Deere Daughtcr ;—Your letter was very welcome to 
mee. | like to sec any thinze from your hand, because | stick not 
to say I doe entirelye love vou; and, therefore, I hope a word 
of advise will not be unwelcom nor unacceptable tothee: 1 
desire you both to make itt above all thinges your businesse 
to seeke the Lord, to be frequently calling upon him, that 
Hee would manifest himselfe to you in his Sonn, and be lis- 
teninge to what returnes Hee makes to you; for Hee will be 
speahings in your eare andin your hart, if you attend there- 
unto. I desire you to provozke your husband Jikewise there- 
unto. As for the pleasures of this life and outward businesse, 
lett that bee upon the by; bee above all theise thinges by 
fayth in Christ, and then you shall have the treue use and 
comfort of them, and not otherwisc. J have much satisfac- 
tion in hope your spirit is this way sett, and I desire you may 
growe in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and that I may heere thereof, the Lord is very 
near, wch weesee by his wonderfull workes, and, therefore, 
he Jookes that wee of this generation draw neere him; his 
late great mercye of Ireland is a great manifestation thereof. 
Your husband will acquaint you with itt, wee should be much 
stirred up_in our spirits to thankfulnesse, wee much need the 
spirit of Christ to enable us to prayse God for soe admirable 
a mercye ; the Lord blesse thee my deere daughter. 

‘ I rest thy lovinge father, O. CromweEL.’ 


resents no novelty, but is like all his letters that have 
been published. Indeed, those who look for novelty jn 
the present work, will be miserably disappointed; and 
will find that a good biography of Oliver Cromwell is sti}} 
a desideratum. 

The portraits from original pictures are beautifully en- 
ved, and give a value tothis work-to which its literary 
merit would not entitle it. 
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Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian Islands. Ina 
Series of Letters, descriptive of the Manners, Scenery, 
and the Fine Arts. By H. W. Williams. With En- 
gravings from Original Drawings. 2 vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh, 1820. 


Few countries have been so much explored as those in 
which Mr. Williams has travelled. It might have been 
expected that former tourists had exhausted the subject 
in description ; for all who can write at all are anxious to 
give the world an account of what they have seen ; and 
we have works on the subject of al] sorts and sizes, from 
the elegant and classical tour of Eustace, down to the ego- 
tistical nonsense of Mr. Sass. Mr. Williams, however, 
has proved, that notwithstanding all that has been written 
on Italy, it is still possible to present a work possessing 
sufficient novelty to recommend it to the public. The 
attention of our author has been prineipally attracted to 
the finearts, and his work abounds in valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. There are, however, other points on 
which Mr. W. has treated, of a general interest. Our 
first extract shall be of a petrifying spring near Peru- 
gia i— : 

‘ A learned gentleman, who has Jately visited the celebrated 
baths of San Phillipo, about Afty miles from this ancient city, 
has shewn us several casts, which are remarkable for their 
sharpness and peculiar beauty. 

‘They are produced from a petrifying spring, which is ap- 
plied to the formation of cameos and various ornaments. Our 
friend, imagining the process might be interesting, has oblig- 
ingly favoured us with an uccount of it, which is as follows: 

‘The spring issues from Monte Amiato, about four miles 
from Radicofani, on the route between that town and Sienna, 
and is situate about half a mile from the road side. ‘The 
water js in such quantity as to forma large torrent, and so hot 
that it cannot be borne by the human body, at its source. 
Very anciently baths were established there, and are still 
kept up. They are called Bagni de San Filippo. ‘The water 
is perfectly a but holds in solution a considerable 
quantity of sulphur, and an immense portion of carbonate of 
lime. Soon after the escape from the mountain, the sulphur 
is first deposited, and then the earthy matter, in such quantity 
as to have formed itself into a small’ mountain, some hundred 
feet high, and nearly half a mile in length. This constant de- 
position of fresh earth is continually changing the place of the 
spring, and gradually approaching it nearer its source in tle 
mountain. Ofthis petrifying water, advantage has been taken 
to form casts, somewhat in the following manner:—An 110- 
pression of the medal is first taken in sulphur, or, what is still 
better, on glass, and the impressed figure or mould is then 
placed in the course of the stream, to receive the deposited 
matter. As, however, it is desirable that the dissolved earth 
be deposited in a certain state and condition, a series of three 
or four pits are sunk in the earth, at a short distance from e4 
other, and communicating by means of tubes. In these pit 
deposition to a certain extent is suceessively made, till the 
water at length arrives at the last stage, refined, as it wer 
and charged only with its desired portion of earth. _ It is the 





This specimen of the Protector’s epistolary writing, 


made to tal] through a tube, on two pieces of board, two 
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three inches broad, placed crosswise thus +-, the effect of 
which is to break the stream, and throw off the water in all 
directions. Beneath this crossed piece is another similar one, 
and a third still lower; but all of them crossing in different 
directions, the more completely to break and disperse the 
column of water that falls onthem. These crossed pieces are 
then surrounded by frame work of wood, of a pyramidical 


form, within which are arranged the impressed sulphurs or } titude | 
evening she isswed invitations for a large rout; the form of 


glass, previously touched with a solution of soap, to smooth 
the surface, and facilitate the subsequent separation of the 
east. They are disposed all round the pyramidical case, and 
placed somewhat obliquely forward, opposite the several se- 
ries of crossed sticks, and at the distance of about a foot from 
their extremities. In this position they receive a continual 
and equable dash of the water, which deposits its earthy mat- 
ter on the impsessed surface, and which matter takes, with the 

reatest fineness and precision, the figure of the body on 
which it consolidates. The cast, thus obtained, may be made 
of anv thickness, but in small figures; it is commonly from 
one-eighth to one fourth of an inch. The time employed in 
its formation, is ten or twelve days. The pyramidical frame 
is of use, not only for disposing the moulds in the manner 
described, but also for guarding against all currents of air 
which might disturb the process of deposition; it is not de- 
signed, however, to exclude the entrance of air. 

‘ This manufactory was established by the late Peter Leo- 
pold, who so magnificently patronized all the sciences and 
arts. Itis at present under the direction of Signor Pagliari, 
an artist of great ingenuity, who readily explains and exhibits 
all the stages of his process. His charges are in proportion 
to the dimensions of the cast. 

‘ For a cast of one inch diameter, one Paul, or 5d. English. 
Two and-a-half inches, one Paul and-a-half; four inches, 
three Pauls; five inches, six Pauls; six inches, nine Pauls; 
seven inches, ten Pauls; eight inches, twenty Pauls; one 
foot six inches, thirty Pauls. 

‘ By an ingenious variation of the process, he is able to 
form a cast of differently coloured marbles, so as to present a 
white figure in relief on a blue or yellow ground, and vice 
versa. This is done by first forming the cast white as usual, 
then separating from it all the parts not projecting in relief, 
afid exposing it as before to a second process of deposition, 
from water previously coloured. The coloured carbonate at- 
taches itself to the white figure, and this forms a ground on 
the stratum of coloured matter on which the white matter 
rests; but in a manner so as to form one solid and continuous 
substance.’ 


Mr. W. visited all the principal artists at Rome, parti- 
cularly Canova, and the famous Danish sculptor Thor- 
valdsen, whom he thinks superior to Canova in the exe- 
Cution of basso-relievos. From the account which out au- 
thor gives of the Buonaparte family at Rome, it will be 
seen that none of them have much cause to repine at their 
lot, or to envy the situation of the exiled founder of all 
their fortunes :— 


‘The members of the Buonaparte family at Rome consist 
of the Princess Pauline, married to Prince Borghese; Louis 
Buonaparte, the ex-king of Holland; Lucien, the Prince of 
Canino, and his family; and lastly, tle mother of Napoleon 

Jonaparte. ‘The first of these persenages was the favourite 
— of the ex-emperor, and during his residence in Elba, he 
bia in the habit of placing her close to him when they were 
and dee > he would sometimes turn round while at dinner, 
a mp one of his officers to compose some quatrain in ho- 

: t . the princess’s charms, and to recite it to her at the ta- 

“a ~ of those officers, who accompanied -him to Elba, 
seer tye friend of mine several vérses that had been com- 

occ by himself in obedience to his master’s injunctions. 
€ princess lives separate from her husband, but she is 


Napoleon, during his supremacy, had endeavoured to brin 
him forward, in some public capacity, butthe attempt is said 
to have failed; his inattention rendering it necessary to with- 
draw him from the situations to which he was appointed. The 
Princess Pauline is fond of society; she is, indeed, said to 
display much of the coquetry and vanity of a French woman 
of fashion. Canova has executed a statue of her, the symme- 
try and luxurious attitude of which is much admired. One 


the invitation expressed her hope, that she should have the 
company of such and such persons, ‘‘ to see the statue by Ca- 
nova lighted up.’’ 

‘ Persons sufficiently well acquainted, by the length of their 
intercourse, with the Buonaparte family, to describe the cha- 
racter of the different members of it, gave the reputation of 
superior amiableness to two other sisters of Napoleon, Ma- 
dame Bacchiocchi and Madame Murat; theformer is always 
mentioned with — respect. 

“ Lucien carefully abstains from shewing himself in public, 
though he admits such English society as are introduced to 
him. He never touches on political subjects, or can be be- 
trayed into conversing upon them when introduced by others, 
who are desirous of learning his opinion. He affects an oc- 
casional air of frivolity in conversation, probably as a veil to 
the serious designs, with which he has been said to be occu- 
pied, respecting his brother. However that may be, it is said 
to be a difficult matter to draw him out into giving his opinion 
on any subject, whether political or not. He had com- 
menced farming, partly after the Englis!}. manner, at his 
country villa, La Rufinella, supposed by seme, to stand on 
the scite of Cicero’s Tuscan villa. His passion for agrieul- 
ture had, however, much cooled, and was succeeded bya 
passion for astronomy. He is in possession of a fine tel - 
scope, and some other optical instruments, by Dolland; bat 
I learned that he was fickle in all these different pursuits, and 
soon abandoned them. His dwelling in Rome is sufficiently 
handsome, and he has often small ree in the évening for 
music or dancing :two of his daughters play and sing pret- 
tily, and express a partiality for Scotch music, especialty that 
published by Mr. Thomson, of Edinburgh: one of their fa- 
vourite airs is, ** Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.” His 
eldest daughter, (the fruit of his first marriage,) was married 
to a Roman nobleman. Her uncle had, at one period, de- 
signed her to become the spouse of Ferdinand, the present 
king of Spain, but afterwards altered his plan, thinking that 
something more was necessary to secure the full dependence 
of Spain upon his own power. 

. The mother of Napoleon, sees? dignified by the titfe 
of Madame Mere, resides, together with her brother, Cardinat 
Fesch, inthe Palazzo Falcone. She lived in seclusion, and 
was even said to have become a devotee. Only one of her 
former ladies of honourremains with her; she occupies, how- 
ever, a full suite of apartments, very handsomely furnished, 
and with a greater attention to comfort than is usual in Italiai 
houses. She affects none of the reserve of Lucien on cegtain 
subjects, but speaks with tears in her eyes of the ex-emperor, 
displays the feelings of a mother in her language respectmg 
him, and laments that he has not written to any of his family 
since his being at St. Helena, fondly cherishing the hope, 
(which appears to prevail among the adherents of Buova- 
parte,) that the English government would finally set him at 
liberty : and generally concludes with some strong ence- 
miums on the character of the English nation, with the gene- 
rosity of which she declares herself well acquainted. Ma- 
dame Mere has evidently been a very fine woman; at herad- 
vanced period of life she still looks well, through the aid af 
her toilette; her manners are even diguified. She appears 2 
queen, and refutes, as do her daughters, those notions of the 
vulgar manners of the ladies of the Buonaparte family, which 
were so easily accredited in Britain. In one of the rooms in 
Lucien’s palace is a bust of Niccolo Buonaparte, the fathers, 
which exhibits a countenance of remarkable expression ; 





ratte A occupy the splendid building of the Borghese Pa- | 
ome. At present, the prince resides at Florence. 


finer, indeed, than that of Napoleon, or any of the family.° 
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Mr. Williams visited Herculaneum and Pompeii; of the 
latter place he’ gives a very animated description, with 
wiich we shall close our notice of this work :— 


‘Pompeii, which was entombed ina softer substance, is get- 
ting daily disencumbered, and a very considerable part of 
this Grecian city is unveiled. We entered by the Appian way, 
through a narrow street of marble tombs,- beautifully exe- 
cuted, with the names of the deceased plain and legible. We 
Jooked into the columbary below that of Marius Arius Dio- 
medes, and perceived jars containing the ashes of the dead, 
with a small lamp at the side ofeach. Arriving at the gate, 
we perceived a sentry-box, in which the skeleton of a soldier 
was found, with alamp in his hand: proceeding up the street 
beyond the gate, we went into several streets, and entered 
what is A hg coffee-house, the marks of cups being visible 
on the stone: we came likewise to a tavern, and found the 
sign, (not a very decent one,) near the entrance. ‘The streets 
are lined with public buildings and private houses, most of 
which have their original painted decorations fresh and entire. 
The pavement of the streets is much worn by carriage wheels, 
and hoies are cut through the side stones, for the purpose of 
fastening animals in the market piace; and in certain situa- 
tions are plaeed stepping stones, which give usa rather unfa- 
vourable idea of the state of the streets. We passed through 
two beautiful little temples; went into a surgeon’s house, in 
the operation room of which chiruargical instruments were 
found; entered an ironmonger’s shop, where an anvil and 
hammer were discovered; asculptor’s and a baker’s shop, 
in the latter of which may be seen an oven and grinding mills, 
likeold Scotch querns, We examined likewise an oilman’s 
shop, and a wine shop lately opened, where money was found 
in the till; aschool, in which was a small pulpit with steps up 
to it, in the middle of the apartment; a great theatre; atemple 
of justice ; an amphitheatre, about 220 feet in length; various 
temples; a barrack for soldiers, the columns of which are 
scribbled with their names and jests; wells, cisterns, seats, 
tricliniums, beautiful Mosaic; altars, inscriptions, fragments 
of statues, and many other curious remains of anttquity. 
Among the most remarkable objects was an ancient wail, with 
apart of astill more ancient marble frieze, built in it as a 
common stone; anda stream which has flowed under this 
once subterraneous city, long before its burial; pipes of 
‘Terra Cotta to convey the water to the different streets; 
stocks for prisoners, in one of which a skeleton was found. 
All these things incline one almost to look for the inhabitants, 
and wonder at the desolate sileuce of the place. 

‘The’ houses in general are very low, and the rooms are 
small, I should think not above ten feet high. Every house 
is provided with a well and a cistern. Every thing seems to 
be in proportion; the principal streets do not appear to ex- 
ceed sixteen feetin width, with side pavements of about three 
feet; some of the subordinate streets are from six to ten feet 
wide, with side pavements in proportion; these are occasion- 
ally high, and are reached by steps. The columns of the bar- 
racks are about fifteen feet in height; they are made of tuffa 
with stucco; one third of the shaft is smoothly plastered, the 
rest fluted to the capital. The walls of the houses are often 
painted red, and some of them have borders and antique orna- 
nents, masks and imitations of marble, but in general poorly 
executed. I have observed, on the walls of an eating room, 
various kinds of food aad game tolerably represented; one 
woman’s apartment was adorned with subjects relating to love ; 
and a man’s with pictures of a martial character. Consider- 
ing that the whole has been under ground upwards of seven- 
teen centuries, it is certainly surprising that they should be 
as fresh as at the period of their burial. ‘Lhe whole extent of 
the city, not one half of which is excavated, may be about 
four miles. It is said that Murat employed no less than 
2000 mien in clearing Pompeii, and that Madame Murat at- 
tended the excavations in person, every week. ‘The present 
governnient have not retained above 100.’ 


Some parts of these volumes are tedious, the author 
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dwelling minutely on subjects of trivial interest, and too 
often interrupting his work with panegyrics on his Edin- 
burgh acquaintance. The engravings that embellish the 
work are well executed, and the subjects select and ap- 
propriate. On the whole, there are few volumes of mo- 
dern travels that will be read with more pleasure than 
those of Mr. Williams. 
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Glenfell ; or, Macdonalds and Campbells. An Edinburgh 
Tale of the Nineteenth Century. 12mo. p, 328. London, 
1820. | 


Wuen Sylvanus Urban first began the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, about ninety years ago, he was not aware of the 
various rainifications into which periodical literature 
would extend itself, in the nineteenth century ; for, while 
the work of the learned Sylvanus still lives and maintains 
its reputation, it has now a host of contemporaries; Ma- 
gazines adapted to all tastes and dispositions; works of 
Science and the Arts; others devoted exclusively to the 
Drama, and mere than one to the Votaries of Fashion, 
Nor is this all, we have ¢ Monthly Voyages and Travels,’ 
and, lastly, a Monthly Novelist, under the title of the 
‘ Circulating Library,’ the first volume of which is Glea- 
fell. * The object of this undertaking,’ we are told in an 
advertisement to the series ‘is to furnish readers of taste 
and sentiment with a series of the most beautiful Novels, 
Tales, and Romances, derived from the French, the Ger- 
man, the Italian, the Spanish, and the Oriental languages, 
not hitherto translated ; interspersed with superior original 
works by eminent English writers.’ 

The object of the author of Glenfell appears to be, to 
vive a sketch of the state of manners and society in Edin- 
burgh, not with reference to any particular persons, nor 
marking the manners and expedients of any class of 1n- 
dividuals; but as they present themselves in a general 
view toainind capable of observation. Such being the 
object of the work, a tale neither destitute of interest, nor 
possessing any extraordinary degree of merit, 1s written 
as the medium through which the observations of the au- 
thor are introduced. We shall not attempt to analyse 
the story of Glenfell, but as a specimen of the author’s 
style of composition, quote an extract relattmg to the li- 
terati of Edinburgh :— 

‘ Persons who, in the opinion of their fellow citizens, equal- 
led in the different modifications of talent and acquirement, 
the most illustrious of any age or country. It is, however, 
necessary to explain in what manner it happens that indivi- 
duals so extraordinary are so little known out of the circles of 
the intellectual city, while they are so strenuously celebrated 
within its romantic bounds. 

‘ In the first place, there is the invidia of cotemporary fT 
vals, and national as well as local prejudices, all co-operating 
to detract from their merits. “lhe poets, the orators, and the 
lawyers, of the flat Beeotian region of the dull muddy Thames, 
being under the influence of the envious spirit of conscious 
inferiority, make a point of rarely noticing the pre-eminent 
endowments of the northern Athenians; and when they 
do quote their verses or opinions, they always select such as 


are only remarkable for their conceit or mediocrity, disgutsing 
the malice of this insidious detraction by exorbitant epithets 
of admiration. But their cruel applause is as nothing com 
pared with the effect of national and local. prejudice. 44° 
whole English people, the Irish, and all Europe, are chagrine 

at the superiority of the wise and learned of Edinburgh; ye* 


every other town that participates in the intellectualising Kee 
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ness of the Scottish air, turns the sharpness of its wits against 
the pretensions of the provincial capital. 

¢ if such obstacles are opposed to the exterior celebrity of 
Edinburgh genius, an ample indemnity is provided, for the 
mortification, within the circles of the romantictown. ‘These 
narrow circles of the different orders of society, may be com- 
pared to those maps which illustrate the plurality of worlds, 
wherein we see different systems linked together by the long 
eliptical orbits of unappropriated wandering stars of singular 
and transieat splendour.—What these stars are in the uni- 
verse, the Edinburgh men of genius are in the spheres of 
Edinburgh ; they are found glittering and decorating, not 
only where with heavenly harmony the feast. of reason and 
the flow of soul is dispensed, but even where Mrs. Campbell 
and her daughter—the earth and moon of the system, hold 
their diurnal course. ‘To descend, however, from these as- 
tronomnical heights, the plain fact is, that the highest public 
characters of Edinburgh are possessed of an agreeable affabi- 
lity, which induces them to accept of invitations to the show 
dinners of all their various degrees of acquaintance, by which 
they respectively acquire a numerous host of partizans to buy 
their books and speak their praise, constituting a species of li- 
terary federalism that exists no where else.’ 


. The novel of Glenfell is well written, and is calculated 
to bespeak a favourable opinion of the new series of novels 
proposed; the manner in which it is got up shows the li- 
berality of the proprietors ; and we doubt not, but that 
the ¢ Circulating Library’ will soon rank with the most po- 
pular periodical productions. 


PRIPIORPEPEL EL ELUPEFEPEEPOOEDP OOM 


Travels in Nubia. By the late John Lewis Burckhardt, 
(Continued, ) 


THe next journey of Mr. Burckhardt was from Upper 
Egypt, through the deserts of Nubia, to Berber and Sua- 
kin, and from thence to Djidda, in Arabia, which he per- 
formed in the year 1814. In this journey he endured 
some inconvenience from the want of water, the supply of 
which was often precarious; he, at the same time, does 
not implicitly credit the tales of suffering that have been 
related for the want of water; which he says could only 
have been from want of proper guides, from the necessity 
of taking circuitous roads, or from not havinga sufficient 
quantity of camels loaded with water. Speaking of the 
Semoun, which is generally translated to mean the poison- 
ous blast of the desert, but which is nothing more than a 
violent south-east wind, he says the stories of its effects 
are much exaggerated, and that he never heard of one 
Well authenticated instance of its having proved mortal, 
either to man or beast :— 


‘ The fact is, that the Bedouins, when questioned on the 
subject, often frighten the townspeople with tales of men, and 
even of whole caravans, having perished by the effects of the 
wind, when, upon closer inquiry made by some person, 
— they find not ignorant of ‘the desert, they will state the 
co. truth. I never observed that the Semoum blows close 
the a gk as commonly supposed, but always observed 
the d ws € atmosphere appear as if in a state of combustion ; 
. ey ges sand are carried high into the air, which assumes 
and eas be mapabel yellowish tint, according to the nature 
me Ses _ the ground, from which the dust arises. The 
looking «ee always, more or less, predominates. In 
form y r te a glass of a light yellow colour, one may 
obeeevel ‘t ing idea of the appearance of the air, as I 

tgypt, in a, uring a stormy Semoum at Esne, in Upper 
nied by wl icles 1813. lhe Semoum is not always accompa- 
Bl y. urlwinds ; in its less violent degree it will blow for 

swith little force, although with oppressive heat; when 
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the whirlwind raises the dust, it then increases several de- 
grees in heat. In the Semoun at Esne, the thermometeT 
mounted to 121° in the shade, but the airseldom remains lon- 
ger than a quarter of an hour in that state, or longer than the 
whirlwind lasts. The most disagreeable effect of the Se- 
moum on man is, that it stops perspiration, dries up the palate, 
and produces great restlessness. I never saw any person lie 
down flat upon his face to escape its pernicious blast, as 
Bruce describes himself to have done in crossing this desert; 
but, during the whirlwinds, the Arabs often hide their faces 
with their cloaks, and kneel down near their camels, to pre- 
vent the sand or dust from hurting their eyes. Camels are 
always much distressed, not by the Sock, but by the dust blow- 
ing into their large prominent eyes. They turn round and 
endeavour to screen themselves by holding down their heads, 
but this I never saw them do except in case of a whirlwind, 
however intense the heat of the atmosphere might be. In 
June, 1813, going from Esne to Siout, a violent Semoum over- 
took me upon the plain, between Farshiout and Berdys. I 
was quite alone, mounted upon a light-footed Hedjin. When 
the whirlwind arose, neither house nor tree was in sight, and 
while [ was endeavouring to cover my face with my handker- 
chief, the beast was made unruly, by the quantity of dust 
blown into its eyes, and the terrible noise of the wind, and 
set off ata furiou. gallop; I lost the reins and received a 
heavy fall, and not being able to see ten yards before me, I 
remained wrapped up in my cloak, on the spot where I fell, 
until the wind abated, when pursuing my dromedary, I found 
it at a great distance, quietly standing near alow shrub, the 
branches of which aiforded some shelter to its eyes. 

‘ Bruce has mentioned the moving pillars of sands in this 
desert, but although none such occurred during my pera: 
[do not presume to question his veracity on this head. ‘The 
Arabs told me that there are often whirlwinds of sand, and | 
have repeatedly passed through districts of moving sands, 
which the slightest wind can raise; ] remember to have seen 
columns of sand moving about like water spouts in the desert 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and have seen at Jaka terrible 
effects from a sudden wind; I, therefore, very easily credit 
their occasional appearance in the Nubian desert, although I 
doubt of their endangering the safety of travellers.’ 


The four villages of Berber consist of a number of 
houses, divided from each other by large court-yards, but 
forming no where any regular streets. Two of the apart- 
ments are generally inhabited by the family; a third 
serves as a store-rooin ; a fourth for the reception of stran- 
gers; and a fifth is often occupied by public women. 
The rooms have seldom more than one small window, so 
that to have them well lighted, the door must be kept 
open :— | 

‘The women of Berber, even those of the highest rank, 
always go unveiled, and young girls are often seen without 
any covering whatever, except a girdle of short leathern tas- 
sels about their waists. Many, both men and women, blacken 
their eyelids with Kohel or antimony, but the custom Is not 
so general as in Egypt. ‘The women of the higher classes, 
and the most elegant of the public women, throw over their 
shirts, white cloaks with red linings of Egyptian manufacture, 
made at Mehailla el Kebir, in the Delia. Both sexes are in 
the almost daily habit of rubbing their skins with fresh butter. 
They pretend that it is refreshing, prevents cutaneous ,Com- 
plaints, and renders the surface of the skin smoother, the 
men, in reference to their frequent quarrels, add, that it ren 
ders the skin tougher and firmer, and more difficult to be cut 
through with aknife. J can say, from my own experience, 
that J have found great relief during the mid-day heats, from 
rubbing my breast, arms, and legs with butter, or my feet, if 
I was fatigued with walking. ‘lhe cutaneous eruption called 
the prickly heat, which is so common in Egypt, is never seen 
here, and I had often occasion to admire the smooth and de- 
licate appearance of the skin, even in men who were very 
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much exposed to thesun. It is by the nature of their skin that 
these Arabs distinguish themselves from the Negroes ; though 
very dark leek their skin is as fine as that of a white per- 
son, while that of the Negroes is much thicker and coarser, 
1 he hands of the latter are as hard as a board, while the touch 
of the Arabs, who are not of the labouring class, is as soft as 
that of the northern nations. ‘The perfumed grease, which is 
made use of only upon extraordinary occasions, is a prepara- 
tion of sheep’s fat mixed with soap, musk, pulverised sandal 
wood, senbal, and mahleb. It has an agreeable odour, and 
tie men pretend that it is a powerful stimulant ; but the truth 
seems to be, that they generally use it before they visit their 
blistresses, 

‘The people of Berber are a very handsome race. The 
native colour seems to be adark red-brown, which, if the mo- 
ther is aslave from Abyssinia, becomes a light brown in the 
children, and if from the Negro countries, extremely dark, 
Lhe men are somewhat taller than the Egyptians, and are 
inuch stronger and larger limbed. ‘Their features are not at 
ail those of the Negro, the face being oval, the nose 
often perfectly Grecian, and the cheek bones not prominent. 
The upper lip, however, is genera!ly somewhat thicker than 
is considered beautiful among northern nations, though it is 
still far from the Negrolip. Their legs and feet are well 
formed, which is seldom the case with the Negroes. They 
have a short beard below the chin, but seldom any hair upon 


their cheeks. “Their mustachios are thin, and they keep them | 


cut very short. Their hair is bushy and strong, but not 
woolly ; it lies in close curls, when short, and when permitted 
to grow, forins itself into broad high tufts. ‘* We are Arabs, 
not Negroes,’’ they often say : es indeed, they can only be 
classed among the latter by persons who judge from ceiour 
alone. 

‘The Meyrefab, like the other Arab tribes of these parts 
of Africa, are careful in maintaining the purity of their race. 
A free born Meyrefab never marries a slave, whether Abys- 
sinian or black, but always an Arab girl of his own or some 
neighbouring tribe, and if he has any children from his slave 
concubines, they are looked upon only as fit matches for 
slayes or their descendants. This custom they have in com- 
men with all the eastern Bedouins, while, on the contrary, 
tie inhabitants of the towas of Arabia and Egypt are in the 
Gaily habit of taking in wedlock Abyssinian as well as Negro 
slaves. 

‘ [n marrying, the bride’s father receives, according to the 
Mussulman custom, a certain sum of inoney from the bride- 
groom, for his daughter, and this sum is higher than is custo- 
ary in Other parts inhabited by Arabs. ‘The daughters of 
the Mek are paid as much as three or four hundred doWars, 
which the father keeps for them as a dowry. Few men have 
more than one wife, but every one who can afford it keeps a 
slave or mistress, either in his own or in a separate house. 
Kept mistresses are called companions, and are more numer- 
ows than in the politest capitals of Europe. lew traders pass 
tuiough Berber without taking a mistress, if it be only for a 
fortnight. Drunkenness is the constant companion of this de- 
bauchery, and it would seem as if the men in these countries 
had no other objects in life. The intoxicating liquor which 
they drink is called Bouza.’ 

‘ The effects which the universal practice of drunkenness 
and debauchery has on the morals of the people, may easily 
be conceived. Indeed every thing discreditable to humanity 
i> found in their charactér, but treachery and avidity predo- 
inate over their other bad qualities. a the pursuit of gain 
they know no bounds, forgetting every divine and human law, 
and breaking the most solemn ties and engagements. Cheat- 
ing, thieving, and the blackest ingratitude, are found in al- 
nest every man’s character, and | am perfectly convinced 


that there were few men among them, or among my fellow 
travelers from Egypt, who would have given a dollar to save 
aiman’s life, orwho would not have consented to a man’s 
death in order to gain one. Especial care must be taken not 
to we inisled by their polite protestations, and fine professions, 





especially when they come to Egypt: where they represent 
their own country as a land inhabited by a race of superior 
virtue and excellence. On the contrary, infamous as the 
eastern nations are in general, I have never met with so bada 
people, excepting, perhaps, those of Suakin. In transactions 
among themselves, the Meyrefab regulate every matter in 
dispute by the laws of the strongest. Nothing is safe when 
once out of the owner’s hands, for if he happens to be the 
weaker party, he is sure of losing his property. ‘The Mek’s 
authority is slighted by the wealthier inhabitants; the strength 
of whose connections counterbalances the influence of the 
chief. Hence it may well be supposed that family feuds very 
nto geseny | occur, and the more so, as the effects of drunken- 
ness are dreadful upon these people. During the fortnight I 
remained at Berber, | heard of half a dozen quarrels occurring 


in drinking parties, all of which finished in knife or sword 


wounds, obody goes toa Bouza hut without taking his 
sword with him ; A the girls are often the first sufferers in 
the affray. I was told of a distant relation of the present 
chief, who was for several years the dread of Berber. He 
killed many people with his own hands, upon the slightest 
provocation, and his strength was such, that nobody dared to 
meet him in the open field. He was at last taken by surprize 
in the house of a public woman, and slain while he was drunk, 
He once stript a whole caravan, coming from Daraou, and 
appropriated the plunder to his women. In such a country, 
it is of course looked upon as very imprudent to walk out un- 
armed, after sunset ; examples often happen of persons, more 
particularly traders, being stripped or robbed at night in the 
village itself. In every country the general topics of conver- 
sation furnish a tolerable criterion of the state of society ; and 
that which passed at our house at Ankheyre, gave the most 
hateful idea of the character of these people. ‘The 
house was generally filled with young men, who took a 
pride in confessing the perpetration of every kind of infamy. 
One of their favourite tricks is to bully unexperienced stran- 
gers, by enticing them to women who are the next day owned 
as relations by some Meyrefab, who vows vengeance for the 
dishonour offered to his family; the affair is then settled by 
large presents, in which all those concerned have a share.’ 


In the author’s account of his journey from Berber to 
Shendy, we have a short notice respecting crocodiles, 
which we shall quote :— 


‘Crocediles are very numerous about Shendy. I have 
generally remarked that these animals inhabit particular parts 
of the Nile, from whence they seldom appear to move; thus, 
in Lower Egypt, they have entirely disappeared, although no 
reasonable cause can be assigned for their not descending the 
river. In Upper Egypt, the neighbourhood of Akhmin, 
Dendera, Orment, and Edfou, are at present the favourite 
haunts of the crocodile, while few are ever seen in the inter- 
mediate parts of the river. The same is the case in different 
parts of Nubia, towards Dongola. At Berber nobody is afraid 
of encountering crocodiles in the river, and we bathed there 
very often, swimming out into the midst of the stream. 
At Shendy, on the contrary, they are greatly dreaded ; the 
Arabs and the slaves and females, who repair to the shore of 
the river near the town every morning and evening, to wash 
their linen, and fill their water-skins for the supply of the 
town, are obliged to be continually on the alert, and such 4s 
bathe take care not to proceed to any great distance into the 
river. lL was several times present when a crocodile made its 
appearance, and witnessed the terror it inspired; the crowd 
all quickly retiring up the beach. During my stay at Shendy, 
4 man who had been advised to bathe in the river, after hav- 
ing escaped the small-pox, was seized and killed by one of 
these animals. At Sennaar, crocodiles are often brought to 
market, and their flesh is publicly sold there, I once tasted 
some of the mcat at Esne, in Upper Egypt; it is of a dirty 
white colour, not unlike young veal, with a slight fishy 
smell: the animal had been caught by some fishermen in 4 
strong net, and was above twelve feet in Jength. The ge 
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vernor of Esne ordered it to be brought into his court-yard, 
where more than an hundred balls were fired against it with- 
out effect, till it was thrown upon its back, and the contents 
of asmall swivel discharged at its belly, the skin of which is 
much softerthan that of the back. Fish are very seldom 
caught by the Arabs of Shendy. Nets appear to be unknown, 
but children often amuse themselves in angling with hooked 
nails.’ 
(To be concluded in oyr next.) 
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The Shroud of Royalty; a Prince’s and a Monarch’s 
Dirge. By James Thomson. pp. 15. 


We should feel much hesitation and reluctance in exer- 
cising our critical severity on those spontaneous effusions 
of loyalty and regret which our bards are pouring forth on 
an occasion so melancholy as that of the death of our late 
venerable monarch, and his benevolent son the Duke of 
Kent; we cannot, however, omit’ quarrelling with the first 
line of Mr. 'Phomson’s poem, although we testify our aps 
probation of the remainder. He begins,— 


‘ From wild Strathearn the dirge of woe 
Wails o’er her royal Edward’s bier.’ 


Now Strathearn is an obscure village which the prince 
never saw, and where his name would, perhaps, have never 
reached, had it not conferred a title on him, That the 
vood people there will join in‘ Britain’s thousand sorrows’ 
tor one so henoured and so dear, we doubt not, and in 
doing this, they will but re-echo the voice of millions. 

We have read several of Mr. Thomson’s poems, but we 
confess none has pleased us so much as the present; the 
importance of the subject, heightened, perhaps, by the 
circumstance of his being in some degree connected with 
H.R. H. the Duke of Kent, have given a powerful 
energy to his muse, The following extract will, we think, 
justify the opinion we have given :— 


‘ Amidst the storms that shook the world, 
_ And laid the toil of ages low, 
Kingdoms and thrones in fragments hurl’d, 
Whelm’d in one fate’s dark overthrow. 
Preserv’d by Heaven, our sea-girt land 
__ Still brav’d the earthquake’s fiery shock ; 
lhe deluge-flood but swept her strand,— 
‘The thunder’s bolt but sear’d her rock. 
Vur monarch’s virtue beam’d afar, 
His native island’s saviour star ; 
Enthroned in every subject’s breast, 
With every heart’s orisons blest, 
A nation wept beside his bed, 
‘Lill life and hope together fled, 
And England mourn’d her worst of woes, 
His patriarch reign of glory’s close. 
For ’mongst the mighty names that shine 
The proudest of her regal line, 
Ne’er was her golden sceptre sway’d 
By king more lovingly obey’d ; 
Ne’er did a people’s anthems rise 
With purer incense to the skies, 
Than when from city, field, and flood, 
Rang the loud praise of George the Good, 
And rapture hail’d th’ auspicious morn 
hat gave a British sov’reign, Britain born ! 
And though so long his frozertbeart 
; Was seal’d, from all beneath the skies, 
Now the dark veil is rent apart 
And floods of splendour greet his eyes. 
All that once shed its-springtide bloom, 
But wither’d in an early tomb ; 








All that gave promises so sweet | 
Then perish’d in Death’s winciag eee. 
Restored at once in realms of light, 

- Bursts beayteous on his dazzled sight : 
The heiress of his realm and throne, 
Whose fate kind Heaven had kept unknown; | 
Amelia,—Charlotte,—-Edward,—all 
Released from sin and sorrow’s thrall, 
Now meet in happiness and peace, 
Where tears and woe for ever cease,-— 
And the last pang by nature given, 

Was the first hour of bliss in Heaven !’ 


EE 


Original Communications. 
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THE LATE MR. BIRD, R. A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Dear Sir,—Allow me, through the respectable me- 
dium of your publication, to appeal to the liberal sup- 
porters of genius and the fine arts, on behalf of the wi- 
dow and fatherless children of the late Mr. Bird, who rose 
by great exertion of talent to a degree of eminence as an 
artist, in many of whose pictures the composition amd 
grouping are held in high estimation. 

But, unhappily, his widow has to deplore his logs, be- 
fore he had the good fortune to procure for her even a 
competency, and he died, leaving a widow and three chil- 
dren totally unprovided for. 

Had he been less liberal with his paintings, he might 
have left his widow a sufficient number of them to form an 
exhibition for the benefit of herself and children, 

I feel confident, that those noblemen and gentlemen 
who, through the known liberality of the artist in his life- 
time, are in possession of his most valuable productions, 
will have much pleasure in imitating the example held 
out to them by His Serene Highness Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, who has generously returned the * Surren- 
der of Calais,’ which is the most esteeined production of 
Mr. Bird, and was presented by him to our late lamented 
Princess Charlotte, in hononr of the appointment as her 
historical painter, which he held until her decease. The 
picture was accompanied by a handsome donation from 
the prince, 

Fhe widow, unfortunately, is in possession of but very 
few paintings. 

Perhaps none have a greater claim upon our pity and 
assistance than those, who, having walked in a respectable 
path of life, are labouring under the pressure of heavy 
misfortunes,—such situations call most forcibly for our 
sympathy and aid. 

I have reason to believe that the amount which may be 
produced from the sale of the ‘ Surrender of Calais,’ wil! 
not be more than adequate to meet the debts of the de- 
ceased, fe. 

Trusting that this will meet the eye and excite the at- 
tention’of the liberal and the affluent, and assuring you 
that | am personally a stranger to the unfortunate family 
for whom I plead, I have the honour to be, 

February Sth, 1820. Your’s truly, *, 9,7. 

P.S. I understand that the celebrated ‘ Surrender of 
Calais,’ and the other paintings in the possession of Mrs, 
Bird, are tebe disposed of, 
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SST VIS OF “FORTUNE-TELLING,’ 
On the Danger af imbibing J ‘ulgar Peculiarities, particu- 


larly the Belief in Fortune-Telling. 


* Every day 
They tlock about our doors, pretend to gifts 
Of prophety and telling fools their furtunes.’—Otway. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLES 


Sik,—Of all the errors into which persons fall, there 
ig not one, perhaps, that militates so much against our 
better nature, as men and Christians, as the credulity 
cherished by many towards those wretched sybils, vul- 
garly called Fortune-Tellers, whether of the male or fe- 
male sex,—for they exist in both, though, to the disgrace 
of our fair countrywomen be it said, those of the latter 
cluxs have reason to pride themselves on the superiority of 
their revelations, if any correct judgment may be formed 
from the multiplicity of visitants, to whom they weekly 
aud hourly pour forth their infamous incantations of pre- 
tended second-sight. Fat be it from my intention to de- 
preeate or do away with those truly mnocent pleasautries 
in which our native rustics delight; they are the mere 
ebullitions of fancy, as pure in their nature as those who! 
iudalge them, aud are, in my humble opinion, calculated 


to expand ideas naturally and locally confined within very 
narrow boundaries, without at all injuring either their’ 


moral or religious conduct. 

But it is to those persons, whose experience in life, and, 
above all, whose profession of the Protestant faith ought 
to produce better things, that I now address myself. How 
they can.reconcile a belief in one true and self-existant 
God, and daily intercourse with false prophets, | know 
not; and if they can find any champion of such conduct, 
or any eaplainer of its secret propriety, you, Mr. Editor, 
will, | am sure, vive insertidn to any such communica- 
tion, in order that I may be afforded an opportunity of 

making a suitable reply. Lest, however, I should in- 
trude too long with my exorditory preface, I will make 
but one remark more, and then proceed to illustrate for- 
cibly, if possible, the subject, by means of a familiar his- 
tory, founded on facts. 

i mentioned one incongruity which appears on the face 
of the conduct now under consideration ; namely, the diffi- 
culty of reconciling a belief in one Providence and a belief 
In many; this is en axiom which does not require argu- 
Ment to prove it paradoxical and futile. Is it not obnox- 
lous to every correct view of Christian propriety, the chief 
end anshaim of which is to lead us to a due knowledge of 
a Supreme Being, and an entire contidence in him for all 
that we can require either for life, death, or eternity ;—Iis 
it not obnoxious, I repeat, to all strict observance of 
Christian obligation, to trust our fate on the ipse dirit 
of frail beings like ourselves? Can a person who, Sun- 
day after Sunday, repeats * 1 believe m God,’ be really 
guilty, in the course of the week following, -of going to 
some professed Fortune-teller, and, dissatisfied with the 
pur nt, and anxious for the future, imbibing the deadly 
draught of falsehood and blasphemy, which these Bel- 
aud- -dragon priests procmaligates and then return home 
with the assurance that their enti ny is inevitably fixed, 
and that though the earth was an habitation for the sky, 
or the waters of the sen rose mutinous to eclipse the sun, 
yet the tiat of their condition should remain unshaken? 
Js it impossible >—Let the reader judge and answer, 

‘ At an age when the tenderest part of life was fast fleet- 
ing, aud prospects of a more solid nature were bursting 





. > 


upon her, Eliza experienced the melancholy condition of 
being made fatherless. ‘Though she had never received 
any particular kindnesses from either parent, to the exclu- 
sion of the younger branches of the family, yet she pos- 
sessed, il a very eminent degree, that excellent virtue, 
filial affection ; having, however (for reasons known only 
to herself), a peculiar bias in favour of that protector, 
whoin it pleased Providence thus suddenly to remove from 
her, and whose loss she unceasingly deplored. Here, by 
one afflicting stroke, were anticipations blighted, projects 
overthrown, comforts clouded, and every cheerful vision 
of future life veiled by the thick curtain of anxious ex- 
pectaney and restless uncertainty. 

‘ Chance, and only chance, brought Eliza one evening 
into a company of friends, and the same accident intro- 
duced into this social circle a young man of respectable 
connexions in the neighbourhood of Eliza’s residence; 
and though it does uot appear that they had ever beheld 
each other previous to this evening’s meeting, yet by name 
neither was a total stranger. The reader will anticipate, 
what I shall not repeat in desultory detail, namely, the 
forming of an attachment, —mutual, I do not presume to 


| call it yet, —apparently only on the part of Henry. Va- 


rious subsequent meetings tended to strengthen the twine 
of affection thus weaved around their hearts, and time 
served to increase the happiness of that event, on which, 
at first, it would not have been prudent to have placed too 
sunguine a reliance. Eliza possessed no fortune, but sub- 
stituted many, if not all the acquirements, which a good 
education could supply. - Henry, alas! was fortuneless 
too; a situation, however, of a moderate income enabled 
him to be his own inaster on coming of age. He indulged 
in no extravagant expectations froin his. father, although 
an only son, nor vice versa: nothing relative to either of 
the young parties was concealed from the other, and uni- 
son vf sentiment seemed so strongly prevalent, that a 
match appeared possible and even probable (with the con- 
sent of purents), when circumstances should enable Henry 
with propriety to enter on so sound yet interesting aduty. 
1 have not alluded to any particular vices in either: Henry 
gave apparent satisfaction to Eliza, and, indeed, approval 
of his conduct towards her was attested by many af- 
fectionate professions; nor could Henry observe in the 
object of his choice more than one fault; namely, a great 
inclination to pry into her future destiny, to accomplish 
which, she had frequently recourse to those who were 
reputed the best Fortune-tellers. 

‘On the tirst discovery of this, Henry paid little atten- 
tion to it, merely observing, ‘E think, Eliza, that your 
time and money might be more profitably employed ; 
or, as far as human calculation extends, we seemed des- 
tined for each other; why, then, wish to learn that, con- 
cerning which Providence has thought wise to keep you 
in ignorance.” Fis feelings were, howev er, more power- 
fully excited, on observing that, from being geuerally in 
excellent spirits, Eliza frequently became melancholy, 
refusing to own the cause of her anxiety, or the subject 
of her thoughts: though she assured Henry that be was 
not, inany way, the cause of them. This he endeavoured 
to beliefe; but Eliza still continuing these pensive reve- 
ries, and unwilling to communicate the cause, Henry con- 
cluded that she must certainly be dissatisfied, that no ap- 
parent exertion was made on, his part to forward threir 
union. With a heart, perhaps, of feminine sensibility 
(which he could not over-rule), Henry fancied he daily 
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perceived the decay of Eliza’s health; as she had repeat- 
edly denied his being the cause, he still argued with him- 
self why she should refuse to communicate with him. 
This preyed on his mind, and one short month's decline 
brought him to the grave, his heart, no doubt, having 
broke under the weight of sympathy, which had been ex- 
cited by the apparently alarming state of Eliza’s health, 
who shortly afterwards followed him to the silent tomb, 
the cause of her distress being buried in oblivion with 
her.’ 

Thus perished two young persons, who might have been 
blessings to each other, but for the dreadful evil to which 
one was addicted: and, though there is nothing certain 
known, yet I fear that some dire event had been foretold 
by these harpies, which caused eventually the above me- 
lancholy catastrophe. That every one of your readers, 
Sir, may ever be kept from indulging in so baneful a pro- 
pensity, and thereby escape a similar fate, is the sincere 
wish of their and your sincere friend, L. 

February 8th, 1820. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


THE sun has warmed the sod under which she lies, and 
the snow has spread its chilled mantle above her ;—she 
feels not thy heat, thou glorious orb of day, and the cold 
frozen blast of heaven touches her not.—She sleeps, void 
of all feeling,—the keen barb of sorrow rankles no longer 
in her bosom,—the hidden pangs of grief have burst their 
cerement, and her spirit has passed through the opening. 
. The dark clouds roll,—the storm gathers,—the vivid 
flash heralds forth the loud peal,—but she hears it not !— 
a deeper tempest raged in her heart, though the eye of the 
aang never marked it,—for the flower wore its roseate 

ue whilst the canker-worm slowly preyed upon its vital 
growth, | 

The breath of morn is on the earth, and the day-star 
fades in the watery tint that ushers forth the lovely blue ;— 
all beams with life,—the very blades of grass as they sip 
the dew-drop gem, and rise refreshed, seem to offer a 
prayer of thankfulness to their Maker ; but to her, vain is 
the brightened sky, and the pure fresh breeze of zether,— 
pale was her cheek when the gale last fanned it, and her 
wan features were heedless that the rays of light played 
around them. 

Her dawn was as mild and fair, and her blush as 
as lovely as ever rose from the purpling east; her spring 
budded and bore every blossom,—but the icy world nip- 
ped them all—they fell—for they were not formed to com- 
bat with the rough winds,—the shrub, at one blast, was 
left leafless ; it stood for a time, but its roots withered 
ilso; at lust the stem drooped and perished.—She has 
passed froin the face of this earth like a sun-beam, which 
illumined for a moment, and was no more. 1 eo 





CLAIMS OF SEVERAL PERSONS 
™ DO SERVICE AT THE CORONATION OF KING JAMES I. 
AND HIS QUEEN. 


The services performed at the Coronation of our Mo- 


harchs 
cns are some of the most curious parts of that august 
‘eremony : 


at ithe Lord Great Chamberlain of England claimed, 
© said Coronation, to carry the King his shirt and 





clothes the morning of the Coronation ; and, with the Lord 
Chamberlain, to dress the King. To have forty yards of 
crimson velvet for a robe; also the King’s bed and bedding, 
and furniture of his chamber where A lay the night be- 
fore, with his wearing apparel and night-gown ; also to 
serve the King with water before and after dinner, and to 
have the basin and towels, and a cup of assay.—Allowed, 
except the cup of assay.—He received the forty yards 
of velvet, and the rest of the fees were compounded for 
2601. 

2. The Earl of Derby counter-claimed the office of 
Lord Great Chamberlain, with the fees, &c. but was not 
allowed. 

3. The King’s Champion claimed his office as Lord of 
Scrivelsby Manor, in Lincolnshire, to perform the said 
office, and to have a gold cup aud cover, with the horse on 
which he rides, the saddle, armour, and furniture, and 
twenty yards of crimson satin.— Allowed, except the twen- 
ty yards of satin. 

4. The said office counter-claimed by another branch 
of the said family, but not allowed. 

5. The Lord of the Manor of Lyston, in Essex, claimed 
to make wafers for the King and Queen, and to serve them 
up to their table, to have all the instruments of silver and 
other metal used about the same, with the linen, and cer- 
tain proportions of ingredients, and other necessaries and 
liveries, for himself and two men.—Allowed; and the ser- 
vice, with his consent, performed by the King’s officers, 
and the fees compounded for 50l. 

6. The Lord Mayor and Citizens of London claimed to 
serve the King with wine after dinner, in a gold cup, and 
to have the same cup and cover for their fee; and with 
twelve other citizens by them appointed to assist the Chief 
Butler of England in his butlership, and to have a table 
on the left-hand of the hall,—Not allowed in the reign of 
King James, because the ‘iberties of the city were then 
seised into the King’s hands, and yet they executed the 
office ex gratia, dined in the hall, and had a gold cup for 
their fee. 
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DIAMONDS. 


Tue number of known diamonds of 36 carats and up- 
wards, are not more than nineteen, two only of which 
were in England, viz. the Piggott diamond weighing 45 
carats, and worth 16,2001.; and one in the possession of 
the Hornsby family, of 36 carats, worth 8000]. Holland 
has but one, which weighs 53 carats, and is valued at 
10,3681. ; its form is conical, and it was for some time in 
the possession of Messrs. Rundle and Bridge, of London. 
France has two; the largest was bought by the Duke of 
Orleans, during his regency, and thus called the Re- 
gency Diamond; its weight is 136} carats, and value 
149,058]. Germany has one weighing 139} carats, and 
worth 155,682]. Russia is rich in these gems ; its largest 
is that of the Sceptre, which is said to weigh 779 carats. 
If this be true, it must be worth, according to the gene- 
ral mode of estimating them, the enormous sum of 
4,854,728]. The history of this diamond is rather cu- 
rious: for along time it formed the eye of an indian idol, 
from which post it was removed by an Europeah soldier; 
from him it passed through several hands, and was finally 
sold to the Empress Catherine, for 90,000I., a handsome 
annuity, and a patent of nobility. Russia has several 
others, one of which is estimated at 369,800]. The Great 
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Mogul has one of a rose colour, and valued at 622,7281. 
The two principal ones belonging to Persia are called, in 
the hyperbolical language of the east, ‘ The Mountain of 
Splendour,’ &c, and ‘ The Sea of Glory ;’ one is worth 
146,8001. andthe other 34,8481. The Portugueze royal 
family have two, one of which is still uncut; and, if we 
may credit the Portugueze accounts, is the largest ever 
found; it is said to weigh 1680 carats; and, supposing it 
to loose half its weight in cutting, it would be worth 
5,644,8001., upwards of a million more than the sceptre 
diamond of Cussia. There is a stnall part broken off, 
which was done by the man who found it; who, ignorant 
what stone it was, struck it with a hammer upon an anvil. 
It was found atthe Brazils. It must not be concealed, 
that some persons, conversant in these things, doubt the 
existence of this stone. According to the model exhibited, 
it is somewhat like the shape and size of an ostrich’s egg. 
The other diamond, in the possession of the House of 


Braganza, is worth 3,698,0001. 








Biography. 
HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE IIf. 
(Concluded.) 

Tue advisers of his Majesty, during the early part of his 
reign, were men by no means favourable to the cause of 
liberty, and seemed quite indifferent to the popularity of 
their royal master, who was placed in circumstances of 
extreme difficulty by their perverse counsel. The mea- 
sures pursued from the year 1760, to the commencement 
vf the American war, were, taken collectively, no less in- 
jurious to the honour of the nation, than to the popula- 
rity of the King and Government. Lord Bute’s immo- 
derate power—the disgraceful peace of Paris, —the weak 
and worthless administration of the Duke of Grafton,— 
the unpunished insolence of the Court of Madrid,—the 
successful turbulence of Wilkes,—and the inextinguish- 
able brand of Junius, raised a spirit in the country, which, 
if it had not found expression through a free press, might 
have ended in some fatal convulsion. 

In 1765 took place the famous judicial decis‘on by 
which general warrants were declared illegal. In 1768 
and 1769, Mr. Wilkes became again the occasion of much 
violent controversy. Inthe former year the riots in St. 
George’s Fields took place, and shortly afterwards he was 
chosen member for Middlesex; and in the latter, his elec- 
tion was annulled by Parliament, re-elected, and the elec- 
tion again declared void. The King’s conduct through- 
out this trying period was manly and consistent. 

In 1772, George III lost his excellent mother, the 
Princess Dowager of Wales. His father, the Prince of 
Wales, had died eighteen years before, in 1754. 

The American war commenced in 1773. This contest 
has already been subjected to the impartial scrutiny of 
history, and condemned as unwise and impolitic. Most 
wars are popular at the outset, with Englishmen, until 
the defeat of their military enterprizes, and the ruinous 
waste of the national réspurces make the people slowly 
wise, and the ministers unprofitably odious. So it hap- 
pened in this case. Lord North, who had succeeded the 
Duke of Grafton as war minister, resigned, Thus the 


fled from the consequences of their own domestic admj. 
nistration ; Lord North from those of mismanaging a dis. 
tantwar. The King reproached the latter nobleman with 


his weakness. ‘ You deserted me,’ said his Majesty, * not 
I you.” Throughout all these distressing changes the 
King’s high spirit remained unbroken, and his determina. 
tion unmoved. The plans which he conscientiously 
adopted, he maintained with inflexible consistency. He 
was tenacious in all things. He never, from uuworthy 
motives, relinquished any measure—nor abandened any 
friend—nor failed in the fulfilment of the slightest pro. 
mise. No man was ever more upright than the King ; 
no man’s integrity, combined with his inflexibility, ever 
et produced such mighty and memorable consequences, 
f{e embarked in the American conflict with the deep and 
unfeigned conviction of its justice : he considered it as the 
quarrel of the nation, not his, He fought for the rights 
of the British Parliament, not for the prerogatives of the 
crown. He believed himself to be right, and he acted 
throughout with corresponding courage. He nobly, 
though injudiciously, grappled with his desperate fortune, 
As William would have perished ‘ on the last dike’ to 
save the independence of his native country,—so George 
would have dyed, with his own brave blood, the last sand 
on the shores of this island in which he was born, to pre- 
serve her ancient majesty unblemished, her nghts un- 
questioned, her primitive empire endiminished. It is an 
unworthy imputation against the King, that his motives 
throughout the civil war were of a personal or vindictive 
nature. He held his kingdom ‘one and undivided’ in 
trust, not so much for the children of George III, as for 
the rightful heirs of the crown of England. He held his 
dominivns as a deposit for the nation who gave his ances 
tors that crown: and when America was lost to the present 
state, and the empire rent asunder, his pangs were not those 
of a master whose servants had plundered him, but ofa 
guardian accountable for the property of his ward, What 
strict and affecting sentiments of honour must have ™ 
fluenced habitually the mind of the King, we may disco 
ver in his reception of Mr. Adams, the first ambassador 
from the United States of North America, after they had 
ceased to be rebels: ¢ Tell your Government that as I was 
the last man in England to acknowledge your indepel 
dence, so 1 shall henceforth be the foremost to prove thit 
I respect it.’ 

The most remarkable events of the American war welt 
the battles of Banker’s Hill, in 1775; Long Island, 1775 
and the Brandywine, 1777; the surrender of Gener! 
Burgoyne, in the latter year; Rodney’s defeat and op 
ture of the Spanish Admiral Langara, in 1730; thea 
| tion off the Dogger Bank, in 1781; Rodney’s defeat an 
capture of the French Admiral De Grasse, in 17825 
the destruction of the Spanish floating batteries, off Gr 
braltar, the same year. Peace was restored in 1783; 4" 
in that year the second Pitt became Premier, a situat™ 
which he held until the year 180). 

But if it was the King’s ‘ obstinacy’ which lost us a” 
rica, has not the same quality of the royal character 5" 
made us ample amends? If his pertinacity in errol® 
flicted us with misfortunes from 1775 to 1783, Wa os 
his inflexibility in a good cause, from 1793 to the " 
when he dropped the reins of Government, a memior 
instrument of our salvation ? r 

The riots in London in 1780, which threatened t? of 





King was deserted by three favourite ministers, almost in 
direct succession: Lord Bute and the Duke of Grafton 
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ia a most signal manner, the energies of the King’s cha- 
racter. It is an undoubted fact, t at when the advisers of 
the sovereign were in a state of confusion and alarm, bor- 
dering ou despair, he at once decided upon those necessary 
measures of military assistance, which effectually repressed 
the tremendous dangers of a populace so infuriated. 

At the council on the morning of the 7th of June, the 
King assisted in person. The great question was there 
discussed on which hinged the protection and preservation 
of the capital—a question respecting which the first legal 
characters were divided, and on which Lord Mansfield 
himself was with reason accused of never having clearly 
expressed his opinion up to that time. Doubts existed 
whether persons riotously collected together, and com- 
mitting outrages and infractions of the peace, however 
great, might legally be fired on by the military power, 
without staying previously to read the riot act, Lord 
Bathurst, President of the Council, and Sir Fletcher 
Norton, Speaker of the House of Commons, who were 
both present, on being appealed to for their opinions, 
declared that ‘ a soldier was not less a citizen because he 
was a soldier, and consequently that he might repel force 
by force.’ But no minister would sign the order for the 
purpose. In this emergency, when every inoment was 
precious, Mr. Wedderburn, since successively raised to 
the dignity of a baron, and of an earl of Great Britain, 
who was then Attorney-General, having been called into 
the Council-table, and ordered by the King to deliver his 
official opinion on the point, stated in the most precise 
terms, that any such assemblage might be dispersed by 
military force, without waiting for forms, or reading the 
act in question. ‘ Is that your declaration of law, as At- 
torney-General,’ said the King. Wedderburn answered 
decidedly in the affirmative. ‘ Then so let it be done,’ 
rejoined his Majesty. The Attorney-General drew up 
the order immediately, which the King himself signed, 
and on which Lord Amherst acted the same evening: the 
complete suppression of the riots followed in the course of 
a few hours. Never had any people a greater obligation 
to the judicious intrepidity of their sovereign ! 

In 1788, his Majesty was attacked by that malady 
which has, for the last ten years, deprived his family and 
his people of the guidance of his once active and benevo- 
lent mind, It is believed, that soon after his accession to 
the throne, the King had a slight attack of a similar indis- 
position, The King had a strong presentiment of his 
stowing malady before it happened. Four or five even- 
lugs previous to his being taken ill, after a private concert, 
his Majesty went up to Dr. Ayrton, and, laying his hand 
on the Doctor’s shoulder, with his usual benignity—* I 
lear, Sir,’ said his Majesty, ‘1 shall not long be able to 
ear tausic ; it seems to affect my head; and it is with 
some difficulty I bear it.’ Then, turning round, he softly 
‘aculated—* Alas! the best of us are but frail mortals.’ 

When first permitted to have an interview with her 
Majesty, it was but for a quarter of anhour. The scene, 
43 may well be supposed, was extremely affecting. The 
a bore it with uncommon firmness; but his Majesty 
We ha Abr es mark of perturbation. When the stipu- 
Willistone'n; the quarter of an hour, had expired, Dr. 
to ae og Majesty in mind of his royal promise, but 
“a 4 ittle purpose, till he added, ‘ That as the room 

ard cold, a longer continuance might injure her 

ajesty’s health.’ This instantly produced the intended 


jin 


The national gloom produced by this severe visitation 
in 1788, and the universal joy manifested on the sudden 
recovery of the monarch, are well known events, but the 
following extraordinary circumstance has, we believe, 
never been made public :— 

On the 22d of February, 1789, Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Melville were dining with Lord Chesterfield, when a letter 
was brought to the etait which he read, and sitting next 
to Lord Melville, gave it to him under the table, and 
whispered, that when he had looked at it, it would be 
better for them to talk it over in Lord Chesterfield’s dres- 
sing room. This proved to be a letter in the King’s own 
hand, announcing his recovery to Mr, Pitt in terms some- 
what as follows: 

‘ The King renews with great satisfaction his commu- 
nication with Mr, Pitt, after the long suspension of their 
intercourse, owing to his very tedious and painful illness. 
He is fearful, that during this interval the public interests 
have suffered great inconvenience and difficulty. 

‘ It is most desirable that immediate measures should 
be taken for restoring the functions of his government, 
rand Mr. Pitt will consult with the Lord Chancellor to- 
morrow morning, upon the most expedient means for that 
purpose. And the King will receive Mr. Pitt at Kew 
afterwards, about one o’clock.’ 

There could be no hesitation on the part of Mr. Pitt; 
but having held the necessary conference with the Chan- 
cellor, he waited upon the King at the appointed time, 
and found him perfectiy of sound mind, and in every 
respect as before his illness, competent to all the affairs of 
his public station, This was the first notice in any way 
which Mr, Pitt received of this most important event, 
The reports of the physicians had indeed been of late 
more favourable; but Lord Melville verily believed there 
was not a mun, except Dr. Willis, who entertained the 
smallest hope of the restoration of the King’s mind. 
Mr. Pitt continually declared this opinion to Lord Mel- 
ville, and they had both determined to return to the bar, 
as the dissolution of the ministry was then on the point of 
taking place. 

The letter in question Lord Melville took from Mr. 
Pitt, saying he had a trick of losing papers, and furnished 
him only with a copy, the original remaining in his lord- 
ship’s possession. The King wrote the letter at a little 
table of the Queen’s, which stood in his apartment, with- 
out the knowledge of any person; and having finished, 
rang his bell, and gave it to his valet-de-chambre, direct- 
ing it to be carried immediately to Mr. Pitt. 

The next important event was the French Revolution. 
We believe that it was the King himself who rallied the 
faltering spirits of his ministers, when the stoutest of thein 
feared a war with the Jacobins of France. But, onee 
embarked in that portentous conflict, the man to whom 
he gave his confidence behaved with invincible resolution. 
Mr. Pitt’s first merit in the eyes of future ages will be his 
daring struggle against the reverses of a war, rendered alt 
but desperate by the enormity of his own blunders. 

Had George III. been of a less intrepid mould, he 
might have ended like a contemporary sovereign, who 
courted his enemies, and was butchered by them. Had 
he been a profligate or an infidel prince, the work of 
anarchy would soon have been accomplished. The people 
of England would have had no moral standard round 
which to rally. The bulk of mankind would have beep 
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t,and he took his leave in the most affectionate manner. 
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monarchy reflected in the vices of the monarch. The 
English nation would have despised their sovereign, and 
abandoned him as a being unworthy of support; or they 
would have degenerated under his vile example, and King 
and country would have sunk in one cominen ruin. 

' During the excesses which grew out of the spirit of 
anarchy called into action by the French revolution, the 
King was repeatedly exposed to the insults and attacks of 
a licentious mob. On each of these occasions he mani- 
fested the utmost fortitude and calmness; his personal 
courage astonished his friends, and awed his enemies. 

The same qualities were displayed, in 1800, when a 
maniac, at Drury Lane Theatre, fired at the royal person. 
The following account of this event is extracted from 
Wraxall’s Memoirs:—‘ Few of his subjects would have 
shewn the presence of mind, and attention to every thing 
except himself, which pervaded his whole conduct, on the 
evening of the 15th of May, 1800, at the time that Hat- 
field discharged a pistol over his head at the theatre, 
loaded with two slugs. His whole anxiety was directed 
towards the Queen, who, not having entered the box, 
might, he apprehended, on hearing of the event, be over- 
come by her surprize or emotions, The dramatic piece 
which was about to be represented, commenced in a short 
space of time, precisely as if no accident had interrupted 
its performance ; and so little were his nerves shaken, or 
his internal tranquillity disturbed by it, that he took his 
accustomed doze of three or four minutes between the 
conclusion of the play and the commencement of the farce, 
as he would have done on any other night.’ 

The King manifested a like extraordinary composure 
after the attempt made to assassinate him by Margaret 
Nicholson. 

During the long contest against the military spirit of 
France, his late Majesty uniformly sanctioned and warmly 
supported the struggles of Great Britain, when almost 
every other country was at the feet of the conqueror. Al- 
though most desirous for an honourable peace, he would 
never listen to any attempt to compromise the honour of 
his country, by propitiating the favour of the ambitious 
Napoleon. The preliminaries of the peace of Amiens 
were concluded without his knowledge or concurrence. 
On reading the letter communicating this important in- 
telligence, he said to those about him, ‘ [ have received 
surprising news, but it is no secret. Preliminaries of 
peace are signed with France, I knew nothing of it what- 
ever; but since it 1s made, I sincerely wish it may prove a 
lasting peace,’ 

We are approaching that period when the independence 
of the European states appeared ready to be entirely swal- 
lowed up in the military preponderance of France. The 
King’s heart expanded to witness the glorious rallying-cry 
of his whole people on the prospect of invasion ; and he 
saw in the mighty victory of Trafalgar, the total destruc- 
tion of the naval power of our enemy. But, like his great 
mivister, it was not permitted to him to witness that suc- 
cession of triumphs, which finally placed this country in 
the most commanding attitude of her history, and broke 
down for generations the once called invincible power 
which aimed at usiiversal empire. The glories of Spain 
had just commenced, when, in November, 1810, the King 
was visited by that malady whose continuance has been so 
long deplored, and from which he has only been released 
by the hand of Death. © 

Over the last nine years of his Majesty’s life an awful 
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veil has been drawn. In the periods of the deepest na. 
tional solicitude his mind has felt no interest ; in the hoy, 
of the most acute domestic feeling, his eye has been teay. 
less. Almost the last time that we saw this venerable So, 
vereign was on the day when his people, with one accord, 
devoted themselves to rejoicing, in hovour of his comple. 
tion of a period of his reign far beyond the common tery, 
of dominion. He was blind; but as he rode through the 
assembled thousands of his subjects, his countenance was 
dilated by the goodness and rapture of his heart ; he was 
indeed the object of every one’s veneration and love, ], 
a few weeks one of the most afflicting domestic calamitie, 
he had ever experienced bowed him to the dust. The 
anguish of the father was too great for a wounded spirit to 
bear; in his mental suffering his reason forsook him, and 
it never returned. 

The bodily health of his Majesty continued good until 
about two months ago, when, after suffering much from 
a severe cold, our venerable monarch was attacked by a 
slight species of diarrhoea, which, however, after some 
days, yielded to anodyne and astringent medicines; but 
from that period, his excellent constitution was evidently 
giving way. 

The decay, though rapid, was unaccompanied with any 
violent and sudden changes; so that none of that physical 
excitement had occurred which sometimes, in cases of 
mental derangement, restores to sufferers, in their last 
moments, a transient use of their understanding, and em- 
bitters the parting hour with a consciousness of their late 
dreadful situation. Our venerable sovereign was spared 
this last pang; there was no returning visit of his reason, 
which could only have served to torture him with a sense 
of what he had lost, as well as what he was about to lose, 
It is true that, from this insensibility, ‘he could not have 
the melancholy satisfaction of witnessing, by his death 
bed, the affectionate duty of the Duke of York; but then 
he was saved from the anguish of missing the aged partner 
of his throne, his beloved grandchild, and that estimable 
prince whose manly virtues so nearly resemlgled his own. 
The good monarch departed this life at his palace at 
Windsor, on the 29th of January, at thirty-five minutes 
past eight o’clock inthe evening, __ oat 

The present age has not done justice to the abilities of 
George III. His conversation in public was sometimes 
light and superficial ; but he often had a purpose in such 
dialogue, and as often entered into it to relieve himself 
from the weight of superior thoughts. The King taking 
exercise and amusing himself with those about him, and 
the King in the cabinet, were two different men. In the 
discussion of public affairs, he was astonishingly fluent 
and acute; and his habits of business enabled him to re 
fer with ease to the bearings of every subject. His suc 
cessive ministers have each borne testimony to the dignity 
of his manners, as well as the readiness of his address 
when he put on the character of the sovereign. Nothing 
which was submitted to him was passed over with indiffer- 
ence or haste. Every paper which came under his ¢f 
contained marks of his observation; and the notes, which 
he almost invariably inserted in the margin, were remar 
kable as well for the strong sense as the pithiness of thet 
character, 

The King was not a great reader, but he had a pam 
cular tact in obtaining information from persons of ability, 
whom he employed to read books and convey to hm t 
substance, 
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The King evinced very early a ripened taste for litera- 
ture and the arts, of which the following is a proof, given 
in a letter from a celebrated virtuoso and antiquary at 
Rome, dated October 16, 1762 :—* Nothing gives me 
more satisfaction than to find so many fine things pur- 
chased for the King of Great Britain. He 1s now master 
of the best collection of drawings in the world, having 
purchased two or three capital collections in this city; the 
last, belonging to Cardinal Albanis, for fourteen thousand 
crowns, consists of three thousand large volumes, one 
third of which are original drawings of the best masters; 
the others, collections af the most capital engravings. 
And, lately, there has been purchased for his Majesty, all 
the Museum of Mr. Smith, at Venice, consisting of his 
library, prints, drawings, designs, &c. I think it Is 
highly probable that the arts and sciences will flourish in 
Great Britain, under the protection and encouragement 
of a monarch, who is himself an excellent judge of merit 
in the fine arts.’ 

The King possessed many of the more attractive qua- 
lifications of an educated and accomplished gentleman. 
With the love of the fine arts he was deeply imbued ; his 
taste for music was chiefly indulged in the frequent per- 
formances, which he encouraged, of the works of Handel 
and other old composers; and his preference for their com- 
positions was grounded not merely on a sense of the scien- 
tific knowledge which they displayed, but on a reverence 
for the sublime character which pervaded them, and for 
the solemn occasions to which they were devoted. No 
human being was more susceptible than his Majesty of 
the train of sentiment which such an application of the 
powers of music was fitted to inspire and tosupport. Of 
the sister art of painting, he was a competent judge and 
a liberal patron—among the sovereigns of this country, 
the only patron since the revolution ; and the Royal Aca- 
demy, established by George III, will yet, we trust, afford 
some lasting monument to the memory of its illustrious 
founder. 

The temperance of his late Majesty’s life has become 
almost proverbial. He rose in summer and winter before 
six o’clock. He would take a slight breakfast at eight, 
and dine off the plainest joint at one. He retired early 
to rest, after passing the evening with his family, gene- 
rally amused with music, of which he was passionately 
fond, and in which he manifested a most correct taste. 
The King’s agricultural pursuits (for, as Burke has justly 
said, ‘even in his amusements he was a patriot’,) contri- 
buted to the strength of his constitution. 

The habitual piety of his late Majesty was always the 
most striking part of his character. Those who have 
been with him at his morning devotions at the private cha- 
pel at Windsor, will never forget the fervour of his res- 
ponses during the service. This constant sense of religion 
doubtless contributed to the invariable firmness and sere- 
nity of his mind. When one of the young princes was 
hourly expected to die, the King was sitting on a Sunday, 
ep a sermon to his family. An attendant came in 
sua oe of the child’s death; the King exchanged 
Moe + tov um, signifying he understood his commission, 
“jhe proceeded with his reading till it was finished. 

: ee of George III’s character, which may 
pad -_ truth to have influenced most powerfully the 
ces of his eventful reign, and which will, there- 


0 : ' . . . ; 
" a most engage the notice ot posterity, were moral recti- 
'de and inflexible resolution, 





Numerous attempts have been made; during his late 
Majesty’s reign, to obtain the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, by removing the disabilities under which they labour, 
and to confer upon them various offices in the army and 
navy; and, although the enlightened and liberal spirit of 
toleration, by which our revered King was actuated, 
prompted him to grant them several concessions, yet his 
conscientious regard to the solemnity of an oath effectually 
deterred him from yielding to any farther demands, as he 
considered them pregnant with danger to the Protestant 
establishment, which he was bound to maintain unim- 
paired, Of this magnanimous adherence to his engage- 
ments, the following declaration of his Majesty affords a 
striking and meritorious exaiple:—* My Lord, I am one 
of these who respect an oath. 1 have firmness sufficient 
to quit my throne, and retire to a cottage, or place my 
neck on a block or a scaffold, if my people require it; 
but [ have not resolution to break that oath which J took 
iu the most solemn manner at my coronation.’ 


It was from principle alone that George III. resisted 
what is termed Catholic emancipation, for he was anxious 
to afford the most perfect toleration to all religious par- 
ties, and to protect all classes of his subjects in the free 
and uncontroled exercise of their religious opinions. 
ludeed, were any proof of this wanting, it would be fur- 
nished in the wonderful increase of sectaries during his 
reign. The following anecdote of his clemency towards a 
Roman Catholic is peculiarly striking :—Lord Mansfield, 
on making a report to the King of the conviction of Mr. 
Malowny, a Catholic priest, who was found guilty, in the 
county of Surrey, of celebrating mass, was induced, by a 
sense of reason and humanity, to represent to his Ma- 
jesty the excessive severity of the penalty which the law 
imposed for the offence. The King, in a tone of the 
most heartfelt benignity immediately answered, * God 
forbid, my Lord, that religious difference in opinion should 
sanction persecution, or admit of one man within my 
realms suffering unjustly; issue a pardon immediately 
for Mr. Malowny, and see that he is set at liberty.’ 


The sober dignity of the English court, while George 
III. threw round it the mantle of his domestic affections 
and well-regulated life, represented truly the characteris- 
tic virtues of this grave and mauly nation, and powerfully 
encouraged and sustained them. He did not, like some 
of his predecessors since the revolution, imprison one 
queen, nor neglect another, or lavish public honours on 
foreign prostitutes, nor offend the matron purity of En- 
glish wives and mothers, by the dull indecency of inono- 
tonous and tasteless vice. ‘We mean George ILI. no dis- 
honour—we do him none by saying, that the familiar 
name of * John Bull’ was applicable specifically to the 
whole constitution of his mind and habits. He was an 
Englishman all over, worthy to be at the head of a nation 
of English. There are none of our kings to whom, in 
respect of masculine force and moral excellence, he may 
not be advantageously compared :— 

‘ Micat inter omnes 
Julium sidus.’ 

It was the glory of our lamented monarch to shun the 
weak example of those who preceeded him; but it will, 
we trust, be the pride of his successors to follow the just 
example he has left. 
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Her mouth was not the finest I have seen,— 
Though it was very pretty in its way; 
For there was round it mark’d a stern serene, 
And dimpled mirth was there forbade to play. 
And so she seldom smil’d;—but this I ween 
Was done because she could men’s fancies weigh, 
And knew that many hidden things are priz’d, 
Which, were they often seen, would be despised. 


She had known sorrow, and her paly cheek 
Still bore its deep indented marks, which gave 
Charms for the charms they stole, and did bespeak 
An interest in her fate; ard feelings grave 
Arose in many minds that traced the streak 
Once rosy, now decayed, and faint ;—the slave 
That face had been of iron-footed care, 
And still tts heavy marks ’twas dooin’d to bear. 


Around her high and haughty brow there fell 

The darkly clustering locks, and through them whitely 
Gleam’d her fair forehead! Oh, for Moore to tell 

Her other charms} his song would shew them brightly ; 
Herform of symmetry, her bosom’s swell; 

Her roundedarm, her foot that trod so lightly, 
Would shine as truly in the poet’s song 
As in the maid to whom those charins belong. 


I hate your very perfect heroines, 
And so Ianthe’s faults I shall not hide; 

]’ve given a slight sketch of her person’s lines,— 
And though I’m almost sorry that I tried 

¢ At such a task,—and though my muse declines 

To say more on this subject, one allied 

To it she means to sing of, and has reckon’d 

To shew the Jady’s mind in Part the Second. 


In part the second, too, she means to show 
How fair Ianthe was by Jemmy courted ; 
How she held out,—and how,—atlength; but no,— 
She’ll not repeat all that has been reported, 
For slanders do upon each other grow,— 
And what she said might be on her retorted. 
Muses, like other fair things, may prove frail, 
And should be cautious how they tell a tale. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


J.W.D. 
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CLAUDE LORRAINE 


Was a landscape painter of extraordinary merit. His 
tich, yet faithful delineation of the beautiful and roman- 
tic scenery of nature, is remarkable even in his smallest 
cabinet paintings, The cloud-aspiring mountain—the 
craggy steep—the chalky clitf—the village spire—the 

istant cottage—the majestic tower—the verdant lawn— 
the meandering stream—the umbrageous foliage—the 
translucent rivulet-—the ornamental cascade—the lowing 
herd—and the browsing flock, were all sweetly described 
OY the powerful pencil of this’ able master. His great 
nr eater the difficulty of minute delineation, in 

F ich he attained much perfection. In his representa- 

ion of morn, there is a rosy brightness ;—in those of day- 
time, there is the glow of sunshine;—in those of even, 
a2 hy a soft stillness, all of which resemble the garments 

mi ‘ ure. Although he was often minutely particular, 
aa — natural and interesting. Whilst he studied 

i <h ost not sight of nature. His landscapes are 

utiful, natural, and pleasing. There never was, per- 
vy = palater better skilled in general landscape effect. 
new how to dispose of his materials in the most na- 








tural and most agreeable form. He feared boldness of 
delineation from a just sense of its danger, but yet he had 
not the stiffness of Albert Durer, who carried his appre- 
hension of that danger much too far, and, therefore, im- 
parted to many of his productions, a most disagreeable 
want of life and meagre conception. The handling of 
Claude was easy, as his style was pleasing. _ His pictures 
are very valuable*. Many productions, by far too gaudy, 
rude, and glaring for his pencil, have been imipbeed upon 
the world as his paintings. 
ANCIENT POMPEII. 


The last attempts to explore the ruins of this celebrated 
place, have been very successful, and have been attended 
with several useful discoveries relating to the architectural 
relics of Pompeii. A colonnade, in a state of dilapida- 
tion, still exists somewhat entire, formed of pillars of thie 
Corinthian order. They are the more remarkable from 
having the names of the soldiers engraven, (as it is pree 
sumed from the difference of character in all the names,) 
in their own handwriting. Near to the theatre, is found 
the temple of Hercules, where still remain the altars and 
other relics of ancient worship, very perfect. The cor- 
nices, and other architectural ornaments, which display 
in their execution a fanciful variety, are still in a fine state 
of preservation. ‘The paintings on the walls are particue 
larly worthy of remark, and we trust that they will be ace 
curately coped for the sight of the antiquarians and 
lovers of the fine arts in this country, since their extremely 
perfect state renders them very valuable and curiously in- 
teresting. 


PORTRAIT OF RICHARD REYWOLDS, ESQ. 


We hear that the excellent whole-length portrait of that 
most celebrated, (and we had almost said unequalled,} 
philanthropist, Richard Reynolds, Esq, painted by Mr. 
Hobday, will shortly be brought to the hammer at Bris- 
tol,—the spot so eminently benefited by his munificent 
benefuctions, 

We have no doubt but that there will be a warm con- 
test between the gentlemen of rank in that city and its 
neighbourhood, to possess this valuable and last memo- 
rial of a man who was in the habit of distributing many 
thousands of pounds per annum, to the distressed inhabi- 
tants of Bristol and its environs. 

Reynolds was one of ten thousand, and the accuracy of 
the resemblance, together with the talents of the artist, 
renders this interesting picture doubly valuable. 


*, °. T. 


Literary and Scientific Cntelliqence. 

Hydraulic Machinc.—A pla is in agitation in Paris, to 
erect a machine acting by liydraulic vapour, that shall raise 
water, fifteen pints a minute, from any pit or reservoir, to the 
height of sixty feet : individuals to be enabled to do this on 
their own premises. The charge of fuel hardly a penny an 
hour, if pit-coal is used; this, for a machine of four inches, 
and one of twenty, will not consume more than two sous an 
hour, so that the fuel, in point of quantity, will bear no pro- 
portion to that of the water raised. When once established, 
the machine may be kept in action twelve or twenty-four 
hours every day, with no other risk of being — than 
the wear and tear of the brass or copper pipes. It may Jast, 
therefore, upwards of a century. Fifteen pints of water are 


* R. H. Davis, M. P. for Bristol, purchased a pair of paintings 
by this master, at the jmmense sum of 12,0001. 
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consumed as a basis, butthe same process will raise unlimited 
quantities of water in the same space of time. On certain 
specified conditions, water may be drawn at any depth, and 
raised to any height: expense of construction 600 francs. 
‘The water may be raised to the different:stories of a house, 
for the use either of kitchens or of bathing rooms, or for re- 
servoirs in cases of fire. As the machine is very light, and of 
a yery small compass, a single man may Carry it about, and 
fix it to a dormant or stationary pipe, to be placed in the pit, 
and set it in motion. 

Mr. Fox, of Falmouth, has found, that a very extraordinary 
degree of heat is developed by fusing together platinum and 
tin in the following manner. Jfasmall piece of tin-foil is 
wrapped in a piece of platinum-foil of the same size, and ex- 
posed upon charcoal to the action of the blow-pipe, the union 
of the two metals is indicated by a rapid whirling, and by an 
extreme brilliancy in the light which is emitted. Ifthe glo- 
bule thus melted is allowed to drop into a basin of water, it 
remains for some time red-hot at the bottom ; and, such is the 
intensity of the heat, that it melts and carries off the glaze of 
the basin from the part on which it happens to fall. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 

It is a curious fact, that during the last reign, forty-seven 
Acts of Parliament were passed, to regulate the election of 
members; from the time of Richard II, up to that period, 
fifty, making together ninety-seven acts to regulate a body of 
658 of the community; from this it may be readily inferred, 
that as the world becomes enlightened, so does the difficulty 
of legislating. 

Dexterity.—It happened, no matter when, that proclama- 
tion was made to the prisoners in the goals of Algiers, that the 
public executioner was dead, and that any one undersentence, 
dexterous at cutting off heads, should be pardoned upon ac- 
cepting that office. So strong is the love of life, that three 
candidates presented themselves for this awful and bloody of- 
fice, each boasting his skill in the art of decapitation,—a 
Frenchman, a Spaniard, and an Englishman. ‘The day of 
election was fixed, when a number of unhappy victims were 
brought up for slaughter; and an ample supply of swords 
was provided forthe experiment. The Frenchman made the 
first attempt, and at one blow off went the prisoner’s head ; 
Monsieur’s exultation was visible to all the spectators, when 
the Spaniard intimated, that if a narrow ribbon could be fixed 
round the throat of his victim, as a mark, he would prove 
his superior dexterity by cutting exactly through its centre, 
which he did with singular facility. When the Englishman, 
not at all dismayed by the success of the Spaniard, selected 
asharp and fine sabre, and made a blow with the velocity of 
ligntning at the neck of-his unfortunate prisoner.—‘ Ah!’ said 
the prisoner, ‘ you have missed me.’—‘ Have IJ,’ replied John 
Bull; ‘ Spit... When, to the astonishment of all, so dexter- 
ously had the feat been performed, that when the sufferer ine 
clined his head, forthe purpose of spitting, it fell to the 
ground, and the Englishman was immediately declared most 
dexterous, and long continded executioner to the Dey of Al- 

iers. 
. When Sir John Scott, now Lord Eldon, brought in his bill 
for repressing the liberty of the press, a member moved, as 
an addition, that all anonymous works should have the name of 
the author printed on the title-page. 


In a bill for pulling down the old Newgate in Dublin, and 
rebuilding it on the same spot, it was enacted, that to prevent 
unnecessary expence, the prisoners should remain in the old 
goal till the new oné was finished. 


LUCRETIUS. 
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In May, 1784, a bill, introduced to limit the privilege of 
franking, was sent from the Parliament of Ireland for the 
royal approbation. It contained a clause, ‘ should a member 
be unable to write, he might authorize, another person. to 
frank for him, provided that, on the back of the letter so 
franked, the member give a certificate, under his hand, of his 
inability to write.’ 

A Coffee House Keeper’s Bull.—On the window of a coffee. 
house in London, was lately stuck up the following notice: 
‘ this coffee-room removed up stairs till repaired.’ 


Fortin the East Indies.—Among the curiosities in India, in 
Dowletabad there is an impregnable hill-fort, formerly the 
capital of a large kingdom, and besides a very beautifal spot, 
You may form some idea of the rock, by imagining a loaf of 
sugar, edged all round by acut precipice, of at least one hun- 
dred feet, quite perpendicular. The entrance is by a passage 
cut through the rock, and guarded by gratings, on which are 
to be made roasting fires. Besides this singular place, I have 
also seen the caves of Ellore, twelve miles distant, the most 
astonishing productions of the kind in India. ‘They are a se- 
ries of temples, excavated in the body of the rock, some to 
a distance of more than one hundred feet. It would take a 
volume to describe them; and drawings alone can convey 
any idea of their wonderful construction. Dowletabad and 
Ellore occupied two days: a third I devoted to visiting 
the famous tomb at Aurungabad, built by Aurungzebe, over 
the body of a beloved wife. ‘There is nothing wonderful 
about it; but the elegance of the architecture, and the rich- 
ness of the materials, (marble and granite,) amply repaid me 


for the trouble of my twenty-five miles ride.—Letter from an 


Indian Officer. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. ° 


PPP PL OPP 


The communications of Mr. Newman, Mr. Harris, *. *. T,, and 
J. R. P., have been received, and shall be early attended to. | 

We have to bespeak the indulgence of our correspondents for 
being so much in arreat in the insertion of their favours, but the 
press of subjects of immediate interest has rendered it unavoid- 
able. 

We should have pitied O.S. for his want of education and his 
ignorance, had not his vanity been so intolerable; the former might 
be remedied by a diligent attendance at one of our Sunday Schools, 
but we fear the latter will prevent him from availing himself of the 
advantage these useful establishments afford. 
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